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which  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  a^>ive  declenfion  from  virtue,  does  not  cor 
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hiflory.  It  was  m3f  ill  fortune  (ome  nights 
lince  to  fall  into  company  with  fome  fe¬ 
males,  to  one  of  whom  was  given  the  title 
of  the  Matron.  Her  prefence  at  firft  in- 
fpired  me  with  a  fort  of  refpc^V,  which 
was  quickly  removed  by  recurring  to  my 
principle,  and  1  told  her  that  unlefs  I  had 
been  thus  armed,  I  might  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  thmking  one  woman  worthy 
of  effeem,  which  produced  the  following 
dialogue. 

Matron.  Your  conduff  in  this  refpefV 
reminds  me  of  Dr.  Sangrado  :  when  Gil 
Bias  obferved  to  him  that  experience  Teem- 
cd  to  prove  that  his  fyftem  of  warm  water 
and  bleeding  rather  killed  than  cured,  the 
Do6lor  oblerved  that  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  think  fo  too  :  but  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  book,  and  that  book  he  was  deterruin- 
cd  to  fupport.  And  fo  you,  in  fpite  of  rea- 
fon  and  conviffion,  are  dcri  rmined  to  fup¬ 
port  an  opinion  becaufe  fome  pique  perhaps 
induced  you  ouce  to  entertaiu  it. 

Mif9g>  Nay,  reafon  is  on  my  fide. — 
Even  the  Philanthropifl,  whb  is  an  extrava¬ 
gant  admirer  of  your  iex,  fully  jufiifi^  my 
averfion,  by  his  delineation  of  your  peculiar 
charaflcrifiic. 

Afatron.  The  extravagance  of  the  Phi- 
Unthrop\fl  \^  fufficiently  manifefi  ki  his  cflay  ; 
but,  if  admiration  can  mean  any  thing  like 
affciffion,  eficem  or  regard,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  he  can  feel  that  fentiment  for 
thofc  whofc  “  almoji  peculiar  charaEleriJlic'^ 
he  declares  to  be  oppofire  to  “  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  lenfe,  juiVice,  and  goodnefs 
of  heart.*’ 

Ah  fog.  It  is  the  prejudice  of  education, 
no  doubt,  which  attaches  him  to  the  lex  iu 
fpite  of  his  judgment,  which  in  his  effays 


reff  the^tf//ivc  depravity  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  its  employment  is  a  deviation  from 
the  dilates  of  good  fenfe.  If  the  infer- 
ence  be  not  abfurd,  what  fhall  we  fay  of 
thofe  wifcacres  who  have  pafTed  refiraining 
laws  againft  immoral  praffices,  fince  the 
mod  beneficent  intention  of  thofe  laws 
goes  no  further  than  to  prevent  tht  aPive 
declcnfion  from  virtue  And  pfeafe  to  tell 
me  what  your  admired  writer  means  by 
passive  depravity  ?  And  alfo  how  he  has 
learned  that  the  indignation  which  a  pcrfoti 
feels  on  obferving  incorrect  condu^l,  by 
which  (he  is 'not*  immediately  eift^fed,  ge¬ 
nerally  proceeds  from  malice  ?  This  is 
firange  language  to  me,  bur  perhaps  you 
cannot  cxplaiii  it. 

Mifog.  'r  his  is  merely  a  criticifm  upon 
words;  but  the  fa6f,  madam,  is,  that  you 
are  put  down  for  flander,  not  only  by  the 
Philanthropif,  but  by  general  obfervation. 
,Your  tea-table  chat  is  celebrated  as  abound¬ 
ing  with  fianderous  remarks  about  thofe  of 
your  companions  who  have  unfortunately 
become  the  objeffs  of  your  cenfure  ;  their 
charaffers  are  torn  to  pieces,  and  any  little 
folly  one  may  have  been  guilty  of  is  enough 
to  render  the  abfciu  fair-one  an  object  of 
derifion. 

Alatron.  That  there  are  fome  unworthy 
charaffers  among  us  who  are  fond  of  dc- 
traffion,  I  cannot  difpute,  but  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  chara^feriftic  is  certainly  an  un¬ 
founded  aficnion.  In  proof  of  this  we  need 
only  to  diredf  our  attention  to  the  conduft 
of  man,  of  him  who  thinks  to  fix  on  us 
what  charaffer  he  pleafes;  may  we  not  fay 
to  him,  “  puU  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye  ?’*  If  an  awkward  drefs,  ungraceful  air, 
the  quarrel  of  lovers,  or  an  imprudent  at¬ 
tachment,  are  the  objects  of  ridicule  or  cen¬ 
fure,  (or  flander,  if  you  pleafe)  with  our 
youthful  females,  it  may  be  wrong ;  but 
certainly  docs  not  imply  the  want  of  every 
amiable  quality  of  the  heart,  as  the  Philan^ 
thropist  would  infinuate.  But  look  at  the 
flander  of  proud  boaftful  man,  who  claims 
to  himfelf  the  prerogative  of  candour.  Look 
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With  them  in  our  service,  we  never  ihould  starve. 
There’s  Simon  the  cobler^  whose  fault  1  most  tell; 

He  was  Slom  to  l>c  sure,  but  he  did  his  work  well. 
There’s  Simon  thepeacefuU  whose  name  will  suffice  t 
And  yont^  Pluml>f>niL,ing  well  season’d  with  spice. 

There’s  sauntering  Samuel^  who’s  one  of  the  few 
Who  whenever  they  saunter  collect  something  new. 
There’s  Mentor ^  respectful  attention  may  claim, 

For  he  certainly  has  notdisgraced  his  name. 

^  ~  k’d  to  dwell  upon 

scalps, 

There*s  Angus  who  song  of  a  man  on  the  Alps, 

Who  as  well  as  some  others,— cowwecfione  of  bis, 
When  plenty  surrounded  most  palates  could  please. 

There’s  Roland,  w’Kose  beauties  ’twere  vain  to  display ; 
A  Druid,  who  jneach’d  in  a  musical  way ; 

A  Candle,  whose  lustre  grew  brighter  with  age. 

And  outshone  all  the  lights  of  our  luminous page  t 
A  Stranger,  on  whom  praise  may  wHl  be  bestow’d. 


iinuacjon  ot  aJaiolt  every  ciioiC' 
they  happen  to  differ  in  fentin 
themfelveb  f  If  a  mao  has  ah 

gauid  another,  doi&s  he  nor  attempt  to  caft  j  There’s  whose  mind  seem 

a  lhade  over  the  bright  fame  of  his  adycr- 
fary  ?  And  many  a  youth  has  julHy  incur¬ 
red  ceolurc  tor  attempting  to  calumniate 
his  more  iuccchful  rival  in  the  ciieem  of  the 
maidens.  When  1  think  of  thcle  things  h 
feel  indignation  Ibut  not  ma/tcejdt  theiojuf- 
tice  of  choic  tfiat  alcribe  to  us  ilander  as  a 
pec  uliar  chaiadieriftic.  Men  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  uoiverlaily  unjuit.  A  gentJeman  who 
was  introduced  to  our  circle  a  few  evenings 
fince,  gave  us  a  different  character.  He 
was  ot  the  locicty  ot  Friends,  and  too  old  to 
flatter.  He  oblervcd  that  he  had  been  for  a 
couric  ot  years  much  convcrl'ant  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  delcripdons,  both  in  this  city  and 
in  Ne.w- York,  and  it  was  bis  opinion,  that  if 
pure  morality  and  fincere  chiiiiianity  were 
to  be  met  with  in  either  place,  it  chieHy  reii- 
ded  among  the  females ;  and  that  among  the 
youthful  of  the  prefent  day,  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  young  women  were  by  far  the 
moff  eflimabte. 

Here  the* breaking  up  of  the  company 
put  an  end  to  the  ditcourfe;  and  1  mult  ac¬ 
knowledge,  the  old  lady  has  almoft  perfua- 
ded  me  to  relrgn  the  charadler  of  a 

Misogynist.  | 


appears  to  have  had  a  knowledge  c^f  the 
principles  of  phy ft ogi\pmical  1‘cieoce,  fo  far 
however  as  relates  to  the  effects  of  certain’ 
habits  of  the  mind  upon  the  external  ap-.. 
pearance.  To  the  influence  of  beauty  and 
the  amiable  qualities  of  mind  requifite  to 
'  (tamp  its  impreflion  on  the  **  human  face 
divine,”  he  was  no  (tranger.  He  knew 
well  that  wiidom,  which  produces  in  .the 
heart  fweetnefs,  mildoefs,  humility,  ten- 
deroefs  and  good  nature  would  have  a  more 
powerful  efficacy  to  adorn  the  face  with  the 
engaging  and  attra^ive  charms  of  beauty 
than  all  the  pearl-powder,  rouge,  or  other 
cofmetics  of  the  perfumers  (hop  could  pof- 
fibly  beftow.  To  the  ladies  therefore  an 
attention  to  this  laconic  preferipti-m  for  ma¬ 
king  “  the  face  (hinc,”  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
feqncncc  :  (ince  beauty,  which  is  their  pe¬ 
culiar  prerogative,  has  fuch  ma^c  in  flu- 
cncc  over  the  affe^ions  of  roan.  By  a 
regular  and  invariable  conformation  to  that 
“  wirdom”  which  the  philofophic  fage  has 
fpoken  of,  our  ladies  would  indeed  become 
“  beautiful  as  the  houries” — they  would 
become  foft  and  enchanting  as  the  Doves 
of  Venus.” 


For  tht  Evitiing  Fire^side, 

A  PtOSPECT  C>F  FAMINE. 

What’s  the  news  ?  is  a  question  1  frequently  hear— 
Bsd,  news  gfntJe  readers,  too  shocking  to  bear  ! 

We  are  now,  iris  certain,  with  scarcity  curst, 
There’s  a  prospect  of  famine— of  evils  the  worst. 
We’ve  not  bad  a  dainty  for  months  that  are  past. 
And  but  little  substantial— ’twill  soon  be  a  fast. 

You  all  know  that  fasting  is  penance  at  best, 

A  thing  to  be  dreaded — and  what  /  detest. 

This  calamitous  case,  .for  our  gopd  may  be  meant} 
But  it’s  lengthen’d  my  face  to  a  doleful  extent. 
Asnienul  starvation,  there’s  nothing  so  bad; 

The  prowlers  for  knowledge  1  fear  will  go  mad. 

Who  contributed  most  to  our  weekly  repast, 

It  seems  have  deserted  from  greatest  to  least. 

I'here’s  slumltering  Simon  deserves  a  reproof } 

Hr  exceeds  moderation — sleeps  more  than  enough  : 
His  relations,  however,  Tm  happy  to  find, 

A  variety  furnish’d,  each  best  of  its  kind  ; 

Nature,  seem’d  to  have  taught  them  to  cook  and  to 
carve, 


For  the  Evening  Fire^jide. 

THE  pedlar:  mo.  Xlll. 

Wisdom  maketh  the  &ce  to  shine.” 

That  the  difpofition  and  temper  of  the 
mind  have  a  f^rong  influence  upon  the  fea- 
torea^  of  the  facei  no  perfon  acquainted 
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formerly  lived  have  ccrtfed  to  live,  and  that 
nothing  more  remains  ihiin  the  memory  of 
a  very  few  who  have  left  fomc  memorial 
which  keeps  alive  their  names,  and  the  fame 
with  which  thofe  names  arc  accompanied. 

But  ferious  as  this  refl'*ftion  may  be,  it  is  | 
not  fo  deep  as  the  thought,  that  even  of 
thofe  perlons  who  were  polTcflcd  of  talents 
for  diftinguilbing  themfelves  in  the  world, 
for  having  their  memories  handed  down 
from  age  to  a*ge,  much  the  greater  part  is 
likely  from  hard  neceflity,  or  by  fome  of 
the  fatal  accidents  of  life,  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  poflfibility  of  exerting 
tlTemfclves,or  of  beii>g  ufcful  either  to  thofe 
who  lived  in  the  fame  age,  or  to  poderity. 
Poverty  in  many*  and  “  difaOrous  chance*’ 
in  others,  havethiiled  the  “  genial  current 
of  the  foul,”  and  numbers  have  been  cut 
off  by  premature  death  in  the  midft  of  pro- 
je^  and  ambition.  How  many  have  there 
been  in  the  ages  that  are  paft,  how  many 
may  cxift  at  this  very  moment,  who,  with 
tali  the  talents  fitted  to  fhihe  in  the  world, 
to  guide  or  to  inftru^f  it,  may  by  fome  fe- 
cre't  misfortune,  have  had  their  minds  dc- 
prefTed,  or  the  fire  of  their  genius  extin- 
guiQied  ! 

I  have  been  led  into  thefe  reflc<fIions 
the  perufai  -of  a  fmall  volume  of  -poems, 
which  th<mgh  poffified  of  very  conlidera- 
blc  merk,  arc,  1  believe,  very  little  known. 
In  the  preface,  the  reader  is  told,  that 
molf  of  them  arc  the  produ6tion  of  Michael 
firuce  5  that  this  Michael  Bruce  was  born 
in  an  obfeure  village  in  KinrofsHiire,  and 
defeended  from  parents  remarkable  for  no¬ 
thing  but  the  innocence  and  fimpHciry  of 
their  lives  :  That  in  the  twenty-firfi  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  icized  with  a  confump-. 
tion  which  put  an  end  to  hrs  life. 

Nothing,  methinks,  has  more  the  power 
of  awakening  benevolence  than  thcconfide- 
ration  of  genius  thus  Heprcffedly  fituated, 
fuffered  to  pine  in  obfeurity,  and  fometimes, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  this  unfortunate  yimng 
man,  to  perifh,  it  may  be,  for  want  of 
thofe  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
might  have  foficred  a  delicacy  of  frame  or 
of  mind, Mil  calculated  to  bear  the  hard- 
(hips  which  poverty  lays  on  both.  A  young 
man  of  genius,  in  a  deep  confumption  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  feeling  himfelf  every 
moment  going  fafier  to  decline,  is  an  ob- 
jeft  fufficiently  interefiing  ;  but  how  much 
mud  every  feeling  on  the  occafioo  be  heigh¬ 
tened,  when  we  know  that  this  perfon  pof- 
feded  fo  much  dignity  and  compofure  of 
mind,  as  not  only  to  contempute  his  ap¬ 
proaching  fate,  but  even  to  write  a  poem 


on  the  fubje^f,  with  which  I  (hall  con¬ 
clude  this  eifay* 

Now  spring  returns  ;  but  not  to  ine  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known  : 

Dim  in  my  breast  life’s  dying  taper  burns, 

And  all  the  joys  cf  life  with  health  are  flown. 

Starting  and  shiv’ring  in  the  unconstant  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  1  was, 
Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I.lie  reclin’d. 

And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass ; 

f 

The  wing’d  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed, 

No,art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest  ; 

Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead. 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that  rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate ; 

And  morning  dreams  as  poets  tell  are  true. 

Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  death’s  dark  gate. 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu  ! 

1  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe ; 

I  sec  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  ^hore, 

The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 
Which  mortals  visit  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields  !  ye  cheerful  plains  ! 

Enough  for  me  the  church-yard’s  lonely  mound 
When  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o’er  the  cheerless  ground. 

Then  let  me  wander  at  the  close  of  eve. 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes, 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave, 

And  talk  with  wisdom  where  my  Daphtia  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten  in  the  clay, 

W  hen  death  shall  shut  these  w'eary  aching  eyes, 
Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 

Till  the  long  night  is  gone  and  the  last  morn  arise. 

Minor. 
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Put  to  the  door — the  school’s  begun— 

Stand  in  yuur  places  every  one,— 
Attend,—— 

*  *  #  •  *  •  « 

Read  in  the  bible,— tell  the  place- 
“  twentieth  and  the  seventeenth  vane-^ 
Caleb,  begin.  And--d)e--‘shuii — such— 

Sir,— Moses  goe  a  pin  and  stuU— 

Silence,— stop  Caleb — Moses  '  here  ! 

What's  this  complaint  ?  I  didn't.  Sir,— 

Hold  up  your  hand,— What  is’t  a  pin  ? 

O  dear,  I  v»on*t  do  io  agin. 

Head  on.  ^hs  increase  of  bis  h—b— horse— 
Hold:  H,  O,  U,  S,  £,  spe  Is  house. 

Sir,  vobaPs  this  word?  for  /  can't  tell  it. 

Can’t  you  indeed  !  W  hy  spell  it.  Spell  it. 
Begin  yourself,  I  say.  Who,  I  ? 

Yes,  try.  Sure  you  can  spell  it‘.  Try. 

Go,  takeyour  seats  and  primers,  go, 

You  sha'n't  abuse  the  bible  so. 

Will  pray  Sir  Master  mend  my  pen  ?  ‘ 

Say,  Master,  that’s  enough —Here  Ben, 


Is  this  yoor  copy  ?  Can’t  you  tell  ? 

Set  all  your  letters  parallel. 

Vve  done  my  sum—tisjitst  a  groat— 

Let’s  sec  n.— Master,  m'  I g'  out  ? 

Yes,— bring  some  wood  in— What's  that  QOtse'7 
It  isn't  1,  Sir,  it's  them  boys.— 

Come  Billy,  read— What’s  that  ?  Thai's  A— 

yi*n  has  snatch'd  my  rule  away - 

Return  it,  James  — Here,  rule  with  this— 

Billy,  read  on,— That's  croohed  S. 

^ead  in  the  spelling-book—  Begin— 

The  hoys  areout—T\\tn  call  them  in — 

My  nose  bleeds,  mayn't  I  get  some  ice. 

And  bold  it  in  my  breeches  ?—Yes. 

John,  keep  your  scat.  My  sum  is  more— 

Then  do^t  again— Divide  by  four. 

By  twelve,  and  twenty— Mind  the  rule. 

Now  speak,  Manassah,  and  spell  tool. 

I  can’t— Well  tr>  — r.  IV,  L, 

Not  wash'd  your  hands  \  et,  booby,  ha? 

You  had  your  orders  yesterday. 

Give  me  the  ferrule,  hold  your  hand. 

Ob!  Ob!  There, — mind  my  next  command. 

The  grammar  read.  Tell  where  the  place  is. 

C  sounds  like  K  in  cat  and  cases. 

My  book  is  torn.  T  he  next.— ^re  not— 

£  final  makes  it  long — say  note. 

What  are  the  stops  ana  marks,  Susannah  } 

Small  points,  Sir  —  .And  how  many,  Hannalx? 
Four,  Sir.  How  many,  George!  You  look  : 
Here's  mare  than fifty  in  my  book. 

How’s  this  ?  Just  come,  Sam  ?  Why  I've  been — 
Who  knocks  ?  1  don't  know.  Sir  Come  in. 

**  Your  most  obedient.  Sir  ?"  And  yours. 

Sit  down,  Sir.  Sam,  put  to  the  doors. 

What  do  you  bring  to  tell  that’s  new ! 

**  Nothing,  that’s  either  strange  or  true. 

**  What  a  prodigious  school  !  I’m  sure 
“  You've  got  a  hundred  here,  or  more. 

**  A  word,  Sir,  if  you  please.”  I  will— 

You  girls,  till  I  come  in  be  still. 

Come,  we  can  dance  to  night — so  you 
“  Dismiss  your  brain  distracting  crew’, 

“  And  come— For  all  the  girls  arc  there. 

“  We’ll  have  a  fiddle  and  a  player.” 

Well,  mind  and  have  the  sleigh-bells  sent, 

I’ll  soon  dismiss  my  regiment. 

Silence  !  The  second  class  must  read. 

As  quick  as  possible — ^|jrocecd. 

Not  found  your  book  yet  ?  Stand— be  fix’d— 

The  next  read,  stoj>— the  next— .he  next. 

You  need  not  icad  again,  *tis  well. 

Come  Tom  and  Dick,  ebuse  sides  to  sjiell. 

Will  this  word  do  ?  Yes,  Tom  spell  dunce. 

Sit  still  there  all  you  little  ones. 

/  vegot  a  word.  Well,  name  it.  Gizzard. 

You  spell  it  Sampson— C,  I,  Z. 

Spell  conscience.  Jack.  K,  O,  N, 

S,  H,  U,  N,  T,  S  —Well  done ! 

Put  out  the  next’^mine  isfolks. 

Tim,  spell  it— P,  H,  O,  U,  X. 
d  shoocking  !  Have  you  all  try’d  ?  Ho. 

Say  Master,  but  no  matter,  go— 

Lay  by  your  books — and  you,  Josiah, 

Help  Jed  to  nitke  the  morning  fire. 

[^HeW’Hampsbire  Spy.^ 
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^  AGRICULTURAL. 

On  the  courfe  of  crops  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  circurnfances  of  Neno-  Jerfey. 

It  is  but  of  late  that  a  fpirit  of  inquiry 
has  arifen  in  this  country,  with  refpeifl  to 
the  extend ve  fcicncc  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
Iince  the  Revolution  that  we  have  begun  to 
pay  a  proper  attention  to  it ;  fo  that  of  late 
the  old  fyllcms  have  been  laid  down  ;  and 
with  the  more  correft  ideas  that  have  fuc- 
ceeded  on  the  principles  of  Agriculture, 
the  praflice  of  it  has  become  confiderably 
improved.  But  many  points  remain  to  be. 
elucidated  relative  to  our  own  climate  and 
peculiar  dtuation,  as  well  as  that  much  of 
that  information  on  the  pradlice  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  is  common  to  all  climates 
and  countries,  remains  to  be  diffufcd  and 
underAood  among  us,  I  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  the  ingenious  and 
inquiring  husbandman,  to  read  the  beft 
modern  produftions  upon  this  fubjeO,  if  he 
has  not  yet  read  them,  as  much  information 
may.  very  probably  be  thence  collected 
which  immediately  concerns  his  every  day 
pra^fice.  By  comparing  the  light  to  be 
obtained  from  the  very  fpirited  and  lumi* 
nous  writings  of  Young,  Anderlon,  Bord- 
ley,  &c.  with  the  btff  pra(5fices  within  the 
circles  of  his  own  neighbourhood  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  he  will  foon  become  pofTeded 
of  a  knowledge  that  will,  with  the  blc/ling 
of  Divine  Providence,  make  the  profedion 
of  Agriculture,  what  it  cvei  ought  to  be, 
profitable,  as  well  as  pleafanu^  It  is  by  a 
judicious  comparifbn  of  the  husbandry  at 
home  anvl  abroad,  that  the  American  agri¬ 
culture  fucceeds. 

One  of  the  firft  inquiries  that  ought  to 
engage  our  attention  is  the  courfe  of  crops. 
Many  farmers  have  none  but  irregular  and 
unfydemaiic  ones — all  a  matter  of  accident, 
or  fancy,  or  temporary  accommodation. — 
By  this  means  their  land  becomes  reduced, 
and  men  (larve  upon  the  bell  and  larged 
landed  edates.  Whereas  proper  (kill  and 
attention  tp  this  and  other  important  points 
would  have  rcvcrled  the  medah  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  a  proper  courfe 
of  crops  with  fy Hematic  husbandry,  not 
only  prelervcs  thefer  iliiy  of  the  foil,  bur 
that  by  it  farms  become  tdentially  impro¬ 
ved,  nay  reimvated  \  and  the  farmer  grows 
wealthy  by  the  ‘amelioration  of  his  land, 
as  well  as  by  the  enlarged  prodiufls  of  it 
under  the  hand  of  cultivation.  This  is  the 
point  then  :  What  is  the  courie  of  crops, 


that  by  the  happy  difpofition  which  the  place  of  fallowing,  which  is  Icfs  profit- 
nature  of  things  requires,  unites  thefe  great  able,  and.firs  the  foil  equally  well  for  fpring 
objefls— the  fertilization  of  the  farm,  with  grain,  with  clover  feed.  No  clover,  if  not 
the  immediate  incrcafe  of  the  farmer's  in-  upon  new  ground,  can  be  good  that  has 
come.  This  is  indeed  an  inquiry  in  which  not  had  acleanling  crop  to  prepare  for  it. 
agricultural  men  are  deeply  intereded  ;  and  Barley,  for  very 'obvious  rcafbns,  fuits  it 
indeed  much  more  fo  than  in  the  party  con-  bed  j  and  next  oats,  to  put  it  in  with  ;  but 
teds  of  the  day,  which  yet  in  .their  proper  on  turnips,  or  fome  hoed  crop,  they  de- 
placc,  may  claim  perhaps  not  the  lead  of  pend  in  England,  to  prepare  for  clover,  as 
their  attention.  well  as  barley.  The  reafon  barley  fuc- 

Thc  mod  common  courfe  of  crops  that  cceds  foill  with  us,  is,  it  is  Town  too  fre- 
I  have  obferved,  and  the  word,  next  to  no  quently  on  fjol  land  ;  the  weeds  fpring  up 
courfe  at  all,  is  Itidiancorn^  ry^fown  among  and  choak  it.  Indian  corn  is  a  crop  that 
it,  then  pqflure  for  a  number  of  years. —  bed  takes  a  heavy  covering  of  well  rotted 
Weeds  and  briars,  and  blue  grafs  fuccecd,  manure.  Wheat  requires  a  rich  f/il,  and 
and  impoverilhment  cnfucs.  *Some  better  in  fine  tilth  ;  but  too  high  manuring  does 
this  ubiurd  fydem,  by  fowing dower  upon  j  not  do  with  wheat ;  whereas,  for  Indian 
their  rye.  Bnt  this,  though  belter,  is  not  *  corn,  in  manuring,  there  cannot  well  be 
what  it  Ihonld  be.  an  excefs.  Sixty  and  feventy  buflicls  may. 

Another  courfe  much  praflifed  by  the  and  foaiciimes  are,  with  eafe,  gotten  of 
I  better  clafs  of  fiirmers  in  Wed-Jerfey,  is,  this  grain  per  acre,  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
I  I.  Indian  Corn.  2.  Oats.  3.  Wheat. —  new  grounds  of  the  wedern  country. 

4.  Clover  two  or  three  years,  and  5.  Paf-  From  thefe  premifes,  therefore,  let  us 
turc.  The  wheat  is  manured  for  with  derive  our  conclufions.  The  courfe  they 
compod.  To  this  courfe  divers  objeflions  indicate  is,  i.  Indian  corn,  manured  for 
may  be  urged  ;  as  that  of  three  exhauding  highly.  2.  Barley,  or  oats.  3.  Clover,^ 
crops  in  fucceflion  ;  the  ground  becomes  mown  or  fed  two  feafons.  4  Wheat, ^with 
fouled  by  the  padure  fucceeding  the  clover,  fuch  variation  in  the  courfe  as  circumilan- 
as  well  as  is  comparatively  unprodudive  in  ecs  may  admit.  Now,  what  objedion  to 
that  datCj — and  to  all  thefe  mud  be  added,  this  courfe  ?  By  Indian  corn  I  mean  a  hoed 
the  embarraffment  of  compoding  for  wheat  crop  *,  that  is,  a  ckanfiiig  crop,  whiyh  fits 
in  fo  bufy  and  critical  a  fcafon  of  the  year,  the  land  for  the  enluing  cultivation.  In 
Moreover,  the  clover  is  fown  upon  wheat,  lieu  of  it  therefore,  any  other  well  hoed 
a  floveniy  pra«5lice,  compared  with  har-  crop  may  be  fubdiiutcd  as  bed  fuits  the 
rowing  it  in  with  fpring  grain.  views  of  the  cultivator  ;  as  potatoes,  car- 

Anothcr  courfe  not  attended  by  all  thefe  rots,  cabbages,  &c.  Corn  is  fallowed  with 
objections,  is  that  pra^lifed  by  fome,  which  j  fome  by  wheat  j  but  this  is  cmbarraffing  ; 
is  however,  not  without  fome  of  them,  ■  and  befides,  the  ground  is  not  in  fufficiently 
namely;  1.  Indian  Corn,  manured  for  |  fine  tilth  for  wheat.  It  is  with  no  incou- 
highly  with  comp<;d.  2.  Barley,  or  Oats,  j  venlencc  whatever  followed  by  fpring  grain 
3.  Wheat.  4  Clover.  5.  Padure.  The  '  and  clover  'Fhe  corn  hills  and  llaiks  are 
manuring  in  the  fpring  has  fome  advantage,  |  by  fpring,  out  of  the  way,  and  the  ground 
bur  three  exhauding  crops  infucceffion  arc  breaks  up  rich  and  fine  for  barley  or  oats, 
certainly  faulty,  and  the  clover,  in  this  j  The  clover  is  put  m  with  eafe  and  certain- 


epuntry  the  mod  important  crop  of  all, 
comes  lad  in  for  a  fbare  of  the  manuring, 
though  well  deferving,  and  capable  of  the 
fird  proportion.  The  land  ulfo.is  fouled 
by  paduring  after  two  years  of  clover. 


ty ;  and  for  the  barley  crop  and  the  clover, 
the  foil  is  in  fine  heart. 

Bur  in  this  fydem  another  material  point 
is,  that  clean  clover,  one  or  two  feafons 
mowed  or  fed,  is  uniformly  followed  by 


frue — very  fine  Indian  corn  is  thus  pro-  wheat  with  the  bed  lucccfs,  and  with  only 
duced,  as  well  as  handfomc  barley;  but  one  ploughing  after  the  fecond  crop  of  clo¬ 
the  wheat  and  clover  iufPer.  ver  is  od',  and  without  cmbarrafTmtfnt  or 

It  is  undoubtedly  right  to  priy  proper  at-  delay.  'I'his  is  from  univerfal  experience 
tention  to  fo  important  a  crop  as  Indian  in  England  and  the  Netherlands,  countries 
corn. —  l‘his  they  have  not  in  England,  and  pre-eminent  for  then  agriculture,  found  to 
fhls  circumdancc  forms  the  driking  out-line  be  the  bed  method  of  getting  wheat,  and 
of  difference  b;.twcen  our  management  and  has  been  pr»»6\ired  with  fucccls  in  this  coua- 
theirs.  In  lieu  of  this  crop,  (hey  have  va-  try.  It  relults  from  the  fertilizing  and 
rious  fubditutes,  as  beans,  pease,  potat  oes,  clean Ong  cffe6fs  of  clover.  'The  roots  rot, 
cabbages,  carrots,  but  above  all,  turnips,  and  the  trafh  is  prevented  from  feeding  by 
This  lad  is  a  cleanfmg  crop,  and  comes  in)  bejng  condantly  mown  off. 


f 
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The  whole  eburfe  indeed,  here  recom¬ 
mended,  is  the  very  fame  adxxpted  in  En¬ 
gland  by  the  bed  praflitioncrs  there,  with 
the  exception  only  of  our  crops  ot  Indian 
.corn,  fubftitured  ^‘ere,  for  theirs,  fo  cele¬ 
brated,  of  turnips  ;  and  it  will  be  found  by 
us,  as  it  has  been  by  them,  to  unite  the 
great  obje^s  of  improving  the  foil,  and  of 
enlarging  the  immediate  produ<5ls  of  it,  as 
the  ingenius  husbandman’s  reward. 

The  principal  obje^f  ion  to  this  method  of 
putting  in  the  wheat,  will  probably  arife 
from  the  farmer's  unwillingnefs  to  parr 
with  his  clover,  after  mowing  it  but  one 
4^r  twQ  feafons.  Bur  to  mow  it  longer  fouls 
the  land,  as  the  clover  is  wearing  out,  and 
the  Wviy  to  have  plenty  of  clover  is  to  fow 
it  regularly,  and  in  ever)'^ cultivated  field,  in 
fucce/Tion.  The  importance  of  clover  is 
indeed  immenfe.  It  may  be  faid  to  be, the 
moving  wheel  of  the  whole  agricultural 
,  machine.  It  is  of  more  coofcquencc  to  the 
country,  than  ail  the  patent  inveutions  in  it 
pot  together.  .  .  ^ 

In  this  courfe,  which  is  indeed  nearly 
the  reverfe  of  the  common,  as  to  the  order, 
wheat  will  very  advantagcqiiOy  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  oats  for  fall  paflure,  by  ploughing 
in  the  Rubble  and  harrowing  the  oats  in.— 
The  pafture  is  very  confidcrable  as  well  as 
late,  and  the  ground  breaks  up  in  Rne  order 
for  corn  in  the  fpring.  Otberwife  buck¬ 
wheat  may  occaGonaily  be  had.  And  what 
I  wifh  to  call  the  attention  of,  our  farmers 
to,  is  that  very  conGdcrable  crops  of  tur- 
.  nips  may  be  had  by  fowing  them  when  the 
corn  isTaR  drefTcd,  as  topping  or  cutting 
off  the  corn  lays  them  open  to  the  fun  in 
the  G^afon  of  their  growth.  This  is  very^ 
important  for  Rich  farmers  as  keep  flocks 
of  Rieep,  or  have  besRs  to  fat  in  the  field 
s  or  Rail. 

'^Very  confidcrable  ufe  will  rtfult  in  moR 
'  foii^  from  the  ufe  of  gypfum  or  plaRer  up. 
on  clover.  And  in  the  whole  procefs,  the 
Rri^IcR  attention  (hould  be  paid  in  the  two. 
capital  articles  of  cleaning  and  manures. 

If  the  cultivator*  wifhes  another  hoed 
crop  than  Indian  corn,  carrots  and  cabba¬ 
ges  will  be  found  extremely  profitable ; 
the  former  for  light,  the  other  for  heavier 
or  clay  foils.  Potatf)e8  alfo,  both  the 
common  and  fweet,  are  in  many  inRances 
more  profitable  than  Indian  corn. 

It  it  to  be  hoped  that  American  farmers 
may  not  unthinkingly  attach  themfclvcs  to 
praffkes  in  huR>andry,  an  art  confenTcdly 
fo  fufc^ptible  of  improvement  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  merely  becaufe  their  fathers  and  neigh¬ 
bours  have  been^sn  them,  while  reafon  and 


intereR  combine  to  invite  them  to  thcadop- 
I  lion  of  improvements. 

A  Nfiw"-JiRSEY  Farmer. 

ITre/i.  jFti/.J 


Hints  to  virtuous  hut  inenuiious  Touth, 


Public  decency  is  the  friend  of  public 
felicity.  Who  violarcs  the  one,  muR  ef- 
fentially  injure  the  other,  and  become  un¬ 
worthy  the  cRcem  of  fociety.  Hence  the 
wifdom  of  the  apoRolic  dirc^ion,  “  ‘abRaio 
from  all  appearance  of  evil.” 

Let  not  youth  imagine,  that  there  is  a 
line  which  divides  innocence  from  to 
which  wc  ofay  fafely  approach,  (Provided 
we  Rep  nor  over  it.  Who  fports  upon  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  may  fall  from  it,  in 
one  moment  of  giddinefs,  and  be  irretrieva¬ 
bly  loR.  I'hc  moth  that  plays  around  the 
flame,  and  is  burnt,  is  the  emblem  of  pre- 
fumptuous  and  unwary  youth. 

*  He,  who  can  difeern  the  lovclincfs  of 
beauty,  cannot  eafiiy  aflbeiate,  .even  for  a 
moment,  with  deformity  and  vice. 

The  youth  whofe  heart  is  pure,  and 
whofe  manners  are  yef  unfullied,  will  Rart 
with  horror  at  the  mere  fhaduwof  guilt. 

Great  is  he,  wBo,  furrounded  with  un¬ 
expected  temptations,  refiRs  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  guilty  pleafures,  and  comes  oS 
victorious.  But  greater  is  he,  who,  ap- 
prehenGve  of  human  frailty,  fedoloufly 
avoids  the  combat,  and  feeks  for  fafecy  in 
flight.  He  obeys  that  heavenly  voice, 
which  has  repeated! v  inRruCted  us,  ••  not 
to  enter  ihto  temptation.” 

Famiiiarity  has  a  power  which  few  fuf- 
peCt,  but  againR  which  the  truly  virtuous 
Riouid  guard.  What  is,  at  GrR,  difguRing 
to  the  taRc,  by  degrees,  may  become  pala¬ 
table.  £v«n  a  fondnefs  for  it  will  inter¬ 
vene  ;  and  habit,  at  laR,  will  render  it  in- 
difpenfable. 


Washington,  Dec.  2. 

The  following  me/fagefrom  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States,  was  prefented 
to  both  houfes  of  Congrefs,  this  day  at 
noon,  by  the  PreGdent's  private  fccretary, 
Mr.  Coles : 


TV  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  of 
the  United  States  f  America^  in  Congrefs 
ajfembled. 


It  would  have  given  me,  fellow-citizens, 
great  fatisfaCfion  to  announce,  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  your  meeting,  that  the  difficulties 
in  our  foreign  relations,  cxiRing  at  the  time 
of  your  laR  feparation,  had  been  amicably 
and  juRly  terminated.  I  loR  no  time  in 


taking  thofe  mcafures  which  were  moR 
likely  to  bring  them  to  fuch  a  termination, 
by  fpccial  miflimis,  charged  with  fuch 
powers  and  ihRruClions,  as  in  the  event  of 
failure,  could  leave  no  imputation  on  cither 
our  moderation  or  forbearance.  The  de¬ 
lays  which  hax'e  taken  Gnce  place  in  our 
negixiations  with  the  BririRi  government, 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  caufes  which 
do  not  forbid  the  expeClation  that,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  ieflion,  I  may  be  enabled 
j  to  lay  before  you  their  final  iffiae.  What 
I  will  be  that  of  the  negociations  for  fettling 
our  differences  with  Spain,  nothing  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  date  of  the  laR  dif- 
patches,  enables  us  to  pronounce.  On  the 
weRcrn  fide  of  the  Ml^flippi,  Rie  advan¬ 
ced  in  confidcrable  force,  a  *1  took  poR  at 
the  fettlemcnt  of  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Red 
river.  This  village  was  originally  fettled 
by  France,  was  held  by  her  as  long  as  fhc 
held  LouiGana,  and  was  delivered  to  Spain 
only  as  a  part  of  LouiGana  ;  being  fmall, 
infulated,  and  diRant,  it  was  not  obferved, 
at  the  moment  of  re-delivery  to  France 
and  the  United  States,  that  fhe  continued 
a  guard  of  half  a  dozen  men,  which  had 
been  Rationed  there.  A  propofition,  how¬ 
ever,  having  been  lately  made,  by  our 
commander  in  chief,  to  affume  the  Sabine 
river  as  a  temporary  line  of  feparation  be- 
tween^the  troops  of  the  two  nations,  until 
thcKTue  of  our  negociations  (hall  be  known, 
this  has  been  referred,  by  theSpanifh  com¬ 
mandant,  to  his  fuperior,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  has  withdrawn  his  force  to  the 
I  weRern  fide  of'  the  Sabine  river.  The 
correfpondcnce  on  this  fubje<R,  now  com¬ 
municated,  will  exhibit  more  particularly 
the  prefenr  Rate  of  things  in  that  quarter. 

The  nature  of  that  country  requires,  in- 
difpenfably,  that  an  unufual  proportion  of 
the  force  employed  there  fhould  be  cavalry, 
or  mounted  infantry.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  commanding  officer  might  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  adl  with  e^c6t,  1  had  authorifed 
him  to  call  on  the  governors  of  Orleans 
and  Mifliflippi,  for  a  corps  ot  five  hundred 
volunteer  cavalry.*  The  temporary  ar¬ 
rangement  he  has  propofed  may  per¬ 
haps  render  this  unnccefTary.  But  1  in¬ 
form  you  with  great  pieafurcof  the  prompt-’ 
itude  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
territories  have  tendered  their  fcrvices- in' 
defence  of  their  country.  It  has  done 
honour  to  ihcmfelves,  entitled  tHcm  to  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  every 
parr  of  the  union,  and  muR  Rrcngthcil  the’ 
general^  determination  to  prorefl  them  effi- 
caciouRy  under  all  circumRances  whict^ 
may  occur. 


« 


Having  nscelved  information  that  in  an* 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  a  great 
number  of  private  individuals  were  combi¬ 
ning  together,  arming  and  organifiag  them* 
felvcs  contrary  to  law,  to  carry  on  a  milita¬ 
ry  expedition  again  the  territories  of  Spain, 
I  thought  it  oecclTary  by  proclamation,  as 
well  as  by  fpecial  orders,  to  take  meafures 
for  preventing  and  lupprefliog  this  enter- 
prize,  for  feizing  the  vcfTels,  arms  and 
other  means  provided  for  it,  and  for  arreA- 
ing  and  bringing  to  juAice  its  authors  and 
abettors.  It  was  due  to  that  good  Taith 
which  ought  ever  to  be  the  rule  of  a<Aion 
ID  public,  as  well  as  private  tranfaiAions,  it 
was  due  to  good  order,  and  regular  go¬ 
vernment,  that,  while  the  public  force  was 
affing  Ari<Aly  on  the  defcnfivc,  and  merely 
to  proie^  pur  citizens  from  aggreflion,  the 
criminal  attempts  of  private  individuals  to 
decide  for  their  country  the  qucAion  of 
peace  or  war,  by  commencing  a<Aive  and 
unanthorifed  hoAilities  fliould  be  promptly 
and  cfficacioufly  fupprcfTed. 

Whether  it  will  tve  neccAary  to  enlarge 
our  regular  force,  will  depend  on  the  rc- 
fult  of  our  oegociations  with  Spain— but  as 
It  is  uncertain  when  that  refult  will  be 
known,  the  provifional  meafures  requidte 
for  that,  and  to  meet  any  pieflure  interve¬ 
ning  ill  that  quarter,  will  be  a  lubjc^  for 
your  early  confidcration. 

The  pofTellion  of  both  banks  of  the  Mif. 
AlFippi,  reducing  to  a  fioglc  point  the  de¬ 
fence  of  that  river,  its  waters,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  adjacent,  it  becomes  highly  nccelfary 
to  provide  for  that  point,  a  more  adequate 
fecuriiy.  Some  polltion  above  its  mouth, 
commanding  the  palTage  of  the  river, 
Aiould  be  rendered  fu/fidently  Arong  to 
cover  the  armed  veAcls  which-tnay  be  Aa- 
tioned  there  for  defence,  and,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  them,  to  prefent  an  inlupcrablc 
obAacle  to  any  force,  attempting  to  pals. 
The  approaches  to  the  city  of  Ne  w-Oricans, 
from  the  e.iAefn  quarter  alio,  will  require 
to  be  examined,  and  more  elftdnaliy  guard¬ 
ed.  For  the  internal  lupport  of  the  coun< 
try,  the  encouragement  'of  a  Arong  letiic- 
menton  the  weAern  fide  of  the  MilliUippi, 
within  reach  of  New  Orleans,  will  be  wor¬ 
thy  the  confidcration  of  the  legiflature. 

The  gun  boats,  authorifed  by  aii  a6l  of 
the  laA  Ic/fion,  are  fo  advanced  that  they 
will  be  ready  for  fcrvice  in  the  enluiog 
ipring  ;  circumAanccs  permitted  us  to  al¬ 
low  the  time  necefiTary  for  their  more  iolid 
conAruiAion.  As  a  much  larger  number 
will  Aill  be  wanting  to  place  our  lea-port 
towns  and  waters  in  that  Aatc  of  detente 
try  y”^'r.h  wc  are  competent  and  they  cn- 1 
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titled,  a  fimilar  appropriation  for  a  further 
provifion  of  them,  is  recommended  for  the 
enfuing  year. 

A  further  appropriation  will  alfo  be  ne- 
ceflTary  for  repairing  fortifications  already 
eAablifiied,  and  the  ereflion  of  fuch  other 
works  as  may  have  real  cfTe^f  in  obAruffing 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  our  fea-port 
towns,  or  their  remaining  before  them. 

In  a  country  whofe  conAitution  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  peoplej  dirc611y  expref- 
fed  by  their  free  fuffrages,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  executive  functionaries,  and  thofc  of 
the  Icgiflature,  are  renewed  by  them  at 
Aiort  periods  ;  where,  under  the  character 
of  jurors,  they  excrcife  in  perfon  the  great 
eA  portion  of  tfie  judiciary  powers,  where 
the  laws  arc  confequently  fo  formed  and 
ad  mini  Acred,  as  to  bear  with  equal  weight 
and  favour  on  all,  rcAraining  no  man  in  the 
purfuits  of  honeA  induAry,  and  fecuriog 
to  every  one  the  property  which  that  ac¬ 
quires,  it  would  not  be  fuppoled  that  any 
iafeguards  could  be  needed  againA  infur- 
rcAion,  or  enterprize,  on  the  public  peace 
or  authority.  The  laws,  however,  aw  ire 
that  thefe  fhould  not  be  rruAcd  to  moral  re- 
Araints  only,  have  wifdy  provided  puniAi- 
ment  for  thefe  crimes  when  committed : 
but,  would  it  not  be  falutary  to  give,  alio, 
the  means  of  preventing  their  commiflion  ? 
Where  an  enterprize  is  meditated,  by  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  againA  a  foreign  nation,  io 
ami^y  with  the  United  States,  powers  of  pre¬ 
vention  to  a  certain  extent  are  given  by  the 
laws.  Would  they  not  be  as  reafon able,  and 
ufeful,  where  the  enterprize  preparing  is 
again  A  the  United  States  ?  While  advert- 
ing  to  this  branch  of  law,  it  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  in  cnterprilcs  meditated  agninA 
foreign  na  ions,  the  ordinary  procefs  of 
binding  to  the  oblcrvancc  of  the  peace  and 
g(X>d  behaviour,  could  it  be  extended  to 
a<As  to  be  d  »nc  out  of  the  iurifdiClion  of 
the  United  Stares,  would  be  cfiTcCUial  in 
fomc  cafes  where  the  offender  is  able  to 
keep  out  of  fight  every  indication*  of  hi^ 
purpofe,  which  could  draw  on  him  the 
excrcife  of  the  powers  now  given  by  law. 

The  Aates  on  the  coaA  of  Barbary  feem 
generally  difpofed  at  prefent  to  refpeCf  our 
pe ice  and  friendlhip  With  funis  alone, 
f  »me  uncertainty  remains.  Perliiaded  that 
it  our  intereA  to  maintain  our  peace  with 
them  on  equal  terms,  or  not  at  ail,  I  pro 
pole  to  fend  in  due  time,  a  reinforcement 
into  the  Mediterranean,  unicfs  previous  in¬ 
formation  A^all  Aii*w  it  robe  unnccefTiry. 

We  continue  to  receive  proofs  of  the 
growiiig  atta<  hmi*nt  of  »nr  Indian  ireigh- 
bours,  and  of  their  diljpofiiiou  to  place  all 


their  intercAs  under  the  patronage  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  fhefe  difpofitions  are  iafpired 
by  their  confidence  in  our  juAicc,  and  in  the 
finccre  concern  we  feel  for  their  welfare. 
And  as  long  as  we  difeharge  thefe  high  and 
honourable  funffions,  with  the  integrity 
and  good  faith  which  alone  can  entitle  u» 
to  their  continuance,  wc  may  cxpe6l  to 
reap  the  juA  reward  in  their  peace  and 
friend  All p. 

The  expedition  of  MefTrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  for  exploring  the  river  MifTouri, 
and  the  beA  communicarion  from  that  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  has  had  all  the  fuccefs 
which  could  have  been  cxpc<Acd.  They 
have  traced  the  MifiTouri  nearly  to  its 
fburce,  dcrcend<fd  the  Columbia  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean,  afeer rained  with  accuracy  the 
geography  of  that  intcrcAing  communica¬ 
tion  acrofs  our  continent,  learnt  the  cha- 
ra<Acr  of  the  country,  of  its  commerce  and 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  but  juAice  to  fay,  that 
Meffrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  their  brave 
companions,  have,  by  this  arduous  fervice,. 
deferved  well  of  their  country. 

The  attempt  to  explore  the  Red  river, 
under  the  direAion  of  Mr  Freeman,  though 
conduced  with  a  zeal  and  prudence  mcrit-- 
ing  entire  approbation,  has  not  been  equal¬ 
ly  fucccfsfiil.  After  proceediag  up  it  about 
fix  hundred  miles,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
French  feitlemcnts  had  extended,  while 
the  country  was  in  their  poAeflion,  our  ge¬ 
ographers  were  obliged  to  return,  without 
compleating  their  work. 

Very  ufeful  addirions  hive  alf:)  been 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Miilifiippi, 
by  licut  Pike,  who  has  afeended  it  to  its 
fource,  and  whofe  journal  and  map,  giving 
the  derails  of  his  journey,  will  fhortly  bo 
ready  for  communication  to  both  houfes  of 
congrefs.  Thofc  of  MefTrs.  Lewis,  Clarke, 
and  Freeman,  will  require  further  time  to 
be  digeAcd  and  prepared.  Thefe  impor¬ 
tant  lurveys,  in  addition  to  rhofe  before 
poffcATcd,  furnifh  materials  for  commencing, 
an  accurate  map  of  the  Mifiiflippi  and  its 
WeAern  waters.  Some  principal  rivers, 
however,  remain  Aill  to  be  explored,  re¬ 
wards  which  the  auihorifaiion  of  congreici*, 
by  moderate  appropriations,  will  be  requi- 
fitc. 

•  I  congratulate  you,  fellow  citizens,  on 
the  approach  of  the  period  at  which  you 
may  intcrpolc  your  authority,  conAinition- 
illy,  to  withdraw  the  citizens  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  from  all  further  participation  in' 
thefe  violations  of  human  rights,  which 
have  been  fo  long  continued  on  the  un«)f- 
tending  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  which  > 
the  morality,  the  reputation,  and  the  bcAl 
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i|U€refts  of  our  coonUy  hive  long  been  eager 
to  proferibe  }  although  no  law  you  may 
p  ^fs  can  lake  prohibitory  elTcfl  till  the-firA 
day  of  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  yet  the  intervening  period  is  not 
too  long  to  prevent^  by  timely  notice,  ex- 
peditioni  which  cannot  be  completed  be- 
foi*c  that  day. 

The  receipts  at  the  treafnry,  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September 
lad,  have  amounted  to  near  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars,  which  have  enabled  ns,  after 
meeting  the  current  demands,  to  pay  two 
millions  feven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
the  American  claims,  in  part  of  the  price 
of  Louifiana  ;  to  pay,  of  the  funded  debt, 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  principal, 
and  nearly  four  of  inrereft,  and,  iir  addi¬ 
tion,  to  reimburfe,  in  tbcconrfe  of  the  pre- 
fent  month,  nearly  two  millions  of  five 
and  an  half  per  cent.  dock.  Thefc  pay¬ 
ments  and  reimburrements  of  the  funded 
debt,  with  thofe  which  had  been  made  in 
the  four  years  and  an  half  preceding,  will, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  prefcntycar,  have  extin- 
gttilhed  upwards  of  twenty-three  millions 
of  principal. 

The  duties  compofing  the  Mediterraneatk 
fund  will  ccafe  by  law,  at  the  end  of  the 
prefent  feffion.  Confidcring,  however, 
chat  they  arc  levied  chiefly  on  luxuries,  and 
that  we  have  an  impod  on  fall,  a  neceflary 
of  life,  the  free  ufe  of  which  other wdfc  is 
fo  important,  I  recommend  to  your  con- 
iideratioD,  the  fuppreflion  of  the  duties  on 
fait,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fund,  indcad  thereof,  for  a  (hort 
time  ;  after  which,  that  alfo  will  become 
unneceflary  for  any  purpofe  now  within 
contemplation. 

When  both  of  thefc  branches  of  revenue 
(hall  in  this  way  be  reUnquifhed,  there  will 
dill,  ere  long,  \yt  an  accumulation  of  monies 
in  the  treafury,  beyond  the  in  dal  men  ts  of 
public  debt,  which  we  arc  permitted  by 
contract  to  pay.  They  cannot  then,  with¬ 
out  a  modificiiion,  affented  to  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditors,  he  applied  to  the  cxtinguilh- 
,racnt  of  this  debt  and  the  complete  libera¬ 
tion  of  our  revenue,  the  mod  deiirabie  of 
all  objcfVs.  Nor,  if  our  peace  continues, 
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articles  of  more  general  and  neceflary  ufe, 
the  fuppreflion,  in  due  fcifon,  will  doubt- 
Icfsbe  right,  but  the  great  mafs  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  on  which  impod  is  paid  are  foreign 
luxuries,  porchafed  by  thofe  only  who  arc 
rich  enough  to  afford  ihemfclves  the  ufe  of 
them,  llicir  patriotlfm  would  certainly 


Europe,  gnd  fuch  too  the  predicament  in 
which  we  (land  with  feme  of  them,  that 
we  cannot  rely  with  certainty  on  the  prefent 
afped^  of  our  affiirs,  that  may  chapge  from 
moment  to  moment,  during  the  courfe  of 
your  feflion,  or  after  you  (hall  have  fepa- 
rated.  Our  duty  is  therefore  to  adl  upon 


enumeration  of  federal  powers.  By  thefc 
operations,  new  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  will  be  opened  between  the  dates  ; 


prefer  its  continuance  and  application  to  '  things  as  they  arc,  and  to  make  a  rcafona- 

the  great  purpolcs  of  the  public  education, ;  blc  provifion  for  whatever  they  may  be _ 

roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  fuch  other  ob- j  Were  armies  to  be  raifcd  whenever  a  fpcck 
jc'ds  pf  public  improvement,  as  it  may  be  !  of  war  is  vifibic  in  our  horizon,  we  never 
thought  proper  to  add  to  the  conf^itutional  j  (hoiild  have  been  without  them.  Ourrefour- 

ces  would  have  been  exhauded  on  dangers 
which  have  never  happened,  indead  of  bc- 
I  ing  refcrved  for  what  is  really  to  take  place, 
the  lines  of  fcparation  will  difappear  j  their  |  A  deady,  perhaps  a  quickened  pace,  in 
intc^pd  will  be  identified,  and  their  union  ^  preparations  for  rhedcfcnce  oLour  fca-port 
cemented  by  new  and  indiflolublc  tics. —  '  towns  and  waters,  an  early  Icttlcmcnt  of 
Education  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  the  rood  expofed  and  vulnerable  parts  of 
of  public  care  5  not  that  it  would  be  pro-  our  country,  a  militia  fo  organifcd  that  its 
p6fcd  to  take  its  ordinal  y  branches  out  of  effective  portions  can  becalled  to  any  point 
the  hands  of  private  enterprize,  which  in  the  union,  or  volunteers,  indead  of  them, 
manages  fo  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  ferve  a  fufficient  time,  arc  means  which 
to  which  it  is  equal ;  but  a  public  Inditu- 1  may  always  be  ready,  yet  never  preying  on 
tion  can  alone  fupply  thofe  fcicnces  which,  |  our  rcfources  until  aflually  called  into  ufe. 
though  rarely  called  for,  aris  yet  neceflary  They  will  maintain  the  public  intereds, 
to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  while  a  more  permanent  force  (hall  be  in  a 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  -  courfe  of  preparation.  much  will  dc- 
couniry,  andfome  of  them  to  its  prefcrva- 1  pend  on  the  promptitude  with  which  thefc 

'ru«  • _  _  ^  L  t  .  .  rv-  . 


tion.  The  fubjc^lis  now  propofed  for  the 
con  fi deration  of  Congrefs,  bccaufe,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  by  the  time  the  date  legiflaiures 
(hall  have  deliberated  on  this  extenfion  of 
the  federal  trudt,  and  the  laws  (hall  be 


means  can  be  brought  into  aftivity.^  If 
war  be  forced  upon  us,  in  fpitc  of  our  long 
and  vain  appeals  to  thejiUUce  of  nations, 
rapid  and  vigorous  movements,  in  its  out- 
fct,  will  go  far  towards  fccuring  us  in  its 


pafled,  and  other  arrangements  made  for  j  courfe  and  ilTuc,  and  throwing  its  burtheps 
their  execution,  the  ncccfTaiy  funds  wilh  on  thofe  who  render  neceflary  the  rclbrt 
be  on  hand,  and  without  employment.  I 
fuppoie  an  amendment  of  the  conditution, 
byconfcntof  the  dates,  nccelfary,  becaufe 
the  objeffs  now  recommended  are  not 
among  thole  enumerated  in  the  conditution, 
and  to  which  it  permits  the  public  monies 
to  be  applied. 

I'he  prei'ent  confideration  of  a  national 
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from  rcafon  to  force. 

The  refuit  of  cur  ncgociations,  or  fuch 
incidents  in  their  courfe  as  may  enable  us 
to  infer  their  probable  ilTuc,  fuch  further 
movements  alfo,  on  our  wedern  frontier, 
as  may  (hew  whether  war  is  to  be  pre({(d 
there,  while  uegociation  is  protracted  elfc- 
whcrc,  (hall  be  communicated  to  you  from 


edablifhment,  for  education  particularly,  j  time  to  time,  as  they  become  known  to  me, 
is  rendered  proper  by  this  circumdance  al-  ,  with  whatever  other  information  1  po(refa 
fq,  that,  if  Congrefs,  approving  the  pro-  j  or  may  receive,  which  may  aid  your  delibe- 
pofition,  (hall  yet  think  it  more  eligible  to  ‘  rations  on  the  great  national  intereds  corn- 
found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  |  mitted  to  your  charge. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


it  now  in  their  power  to  endow  it  with 
thofe  which  will  be  among  the  earlied  to 


will  they  be  wanting  for  any  other  exiding  ,  produce  the  necc(rary  income.  This  found- 
purpofe.  The  quedion  therefore,  now  |  ation  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
comes  forward,  to  what  other  objeCfs  (hall  independent  on  war,  which  may  fufpend 
thefc  furplufles  be  appropriated,  and  the  ocher  improvements,  by  requiring  for  its 
whole  fu/plus  of  impod  after  the  entire  i  own  porpofcs,  the  rcfourccd  dedined  for 
difeharge  of  the  public  debt,  and  during  them. 

thofe  intervals  when  the  purpofcs  of  war  j  'fbis,  fellow  citizens,  is  the  date  of  the 
(hall  not  call  for  them  ?  (hall  we  fupprefs  public  intereds,  at  the  prefent  momenc,  and 
the  impod,  and  give  that  advantage  to  for-  according  to  the  information  now  polTcfTcd.  1  iVhere  Subscriptions  and  Communications ^  (pO*t 
oigQ  over  domedic  manufactures }  on  a  few  j  But  fuch  is  the  fituation  of  the  nations  of  |  paid)  will  be  received. 


December  2%  i8o<S. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Romeo  came  to  hand  too  late  for  infertioit 
this  week. 
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